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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT’S ADDRESS 


TO THEIR 


Friends and Readers. 


A marry New Year to all our friends 
and readers! Amongst the many means 
for realizing this seasonable wish, which 
seems to carry in its very sound the spirit 
of its own accomplishment, we trust that 
Howrrt’s Journat will prove not the least 
efficient. So far as in us lies, there shall 
be wanting no exertion, as there is wanting 
in our hearts no zeal and enthusiasm, for 
the purpose. For years it has been our 
resolve to devote ourselves by such a perio- 
dical to the entertainment, the good, and 
the advancement of the public. We thought 
a year ago that the time was come for the 
experiment. It proved not to be the case. 
There were obstacles to be overcome, a 
forest of thorny experience to be cut 
through, limed twigs above, and beams 
in the darkness, to stumble over below. 
These are past; we are come out into the 
open air, free-handed and free-hearted, 
“no jot of hope or heart abated;” and 
look over the champaign of our future 
life as devoted to the people and their 
cause. 

We are bound to no class, for we believe 
that in the cultivation of the whole, lies 
the harmony and the happiness of the 
whole. Where there needs the greatest 
effort, thither our efforts shall be most 
immediately and zealously directed. Amid 
the million’ there lies enormous need of 
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aid, of comfort, of advocacy, and of en- 
lightenment ; and amongst the million, 
therefore, shall we labour, with hand and 
heart, with intellect and affection. To 
promote their education, and especially 
their self-education—a process full of the 
noblest self-respect and independence—to 
advocate their just rights, to explain their 
genuine duties, to support the generous 
efforts of those many wise, good, and de- 
voted men and women who are now every- 
where labouring for their better being and 
comfort: these will be the dearest employ- 
ments of our lives, the truest pleasures that 
we can experience. It is with a most 
grateful feeling that we acknowledge that 
the people at once perceive and reciprocate 
what is genuine love of their cause; and 
the delightful confidence which they every 
day more and more manifest in our humble 
endeavours.on their behalf, will, of itself, 
stimulate us to a more active watchfulness 
for their true interests, and a bolder, yet 
not the less prudent, championship of 
their rights. To all the onward and sound 
movements of the time —a great ‘and 
glorious time!—to the cause of Peace, of 
Temperance, of Sanatory reform, of Schools 
for every class—to all the efforts of Free 
Trade, free opinion; to abolition of ob- 
structive Monopolies, and the recognition 
of those great rights which belong to every 
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individual of the great British people — our most 
cordial support shall be lent. Everything which can 
shorten the hours of mere physical labour, and extend 
those of relaxation, of mental cultivation, and social, 
domestic enjoyment—everything which tends to give 
to labour its due reward, and to furnish to every 
rational creature his due share of Ged’s good gifts— 
food, raiment, a pleasant fireside, and the pleasures 
of an enlightened intellect—as it must have the appro- 
bation of every good man, so it must have our best 
and most unremitting exertions for its establishment. 

But not the less do we regard the rights and enjoy- 
ments of every other class. They who would advo- 
eate the claims of one section of the community at the 
expense of those of the others, or of any other, would, 
so far from advancing the happiness of the section 
they appeared to patronize, inflict the severest blow 
on its progress. Rights are the rights of all; duties 
are the lawd and the inviolable obligations of all. 
Between the employer and the employed, between 
the more and the less wealthy classes, there lies one 
common ground of truth and sacred right, which the 
efforts of the wise will only make more clearly seen, 
more solidly and securely felt. All that separates 
and embitters are the briers and the brushwood of old 
error, whick advancing knowledge will show in their 
true deformity, and which the axe of education, and 
the fire of a wise discussion, wil consume out of the 
way. Jn this faith we shall move and act. We 
shall say to the people, inform your minds on your 
rights; combine to maintain them; be industrious 
aud get money; be temperate and save it; be prudent 
and invest it to the best advantage; but learn at the 
same time to respect the rights of your fellow-men. 
Look around, and be at once firm and patient. The 
old times of ignorance and obstruction are past. We 
are now working out the future on the clear ground 
of a most blessed experience—and that is, that the 
path of liberty and knowledge is the sure path of 
peace and general union. Where are the terrors and 
the evils which have been prognosticated of the spread 
of education? Where are the insurrections, the 
massacres, the bloody and barbarous deeds of men 
and multitudes? They are not in our time; they lie 
behind us, in the years of ignorance and despotism. 
The Inquisition is abolished; St. Bartholomew is a 
name of departed terror; the very French Revolu- 
tion, the fruit of popular oppression and neglect of 
education, is a warning and lesson of the past. Turn 
from that to the Revolution in America, where a 
Christian and an informed people worked out their 
own independence; and behold in its order and 
merciful magnanimity the results of knowledge. 
Through all the sufferings which war and bad govern- 
ment have conducted our labouring millions, with 
what a display of virtue and heroism it has conducted 
them; and mark the result— what numbers are start- 





ing up every day to assist in removing this mass of 
evil—to place the entire people in the enjoyment of 
comfort and intelligence! See what a different tone has 
manifested itself in government and in the press. 
How the old dogmas of a stereotyped condition slide 
away into oblivion; how the popular rights are 
acknowledged; and what men and women, too, of 
rank, and wealth, and intellect, are zealous to put a 
shoulder to the wheel of peaceful progression. Every 
omen of evil has been falsified—knowledge and dis- 
cussion are found not to promote riot or discontent, 
but a firm assurance of ‘all necessary reforms, which 
is the root of peace and harmony. 

On this high ground of a most animating experience 
we are prepared, therefore, to march in calm con- 
fidence; perceiving that the current of true civiliza- 
tion has set in with a force that no contrary force 
can overcome. The truth of ancient prophecy has 
vindicated itself:— Many, already, run to and fro 
in the earth, and knowledge is increased.” We 
mean ito run too, and add our share to the heap of 
increase, cheerfully and with right good will, smooth- 
ing the way for others, and now and then lending a 
hand to a weak brother under a heavy burden. 

We have made our arrangements for all these 
purposes; and the workmen who are about to con- 
tribute to the different departments of literature, art, 
and science; to the furtherance of sound opinion ; to 
music, criticism, and even a rational merriment, will 
soon, in the words of the old adage, be “ known by 
their chips.” We shall gather information from all 
pure sources. One object for which we have pre- 
pared ourselves by study and travel, will be to intro- 
duce to our readers whatever is most delightful in 
the literature of other nations; of America, and of 
Europe, from France and Italy to the very North ; 
and in so many regions of which Providence and the 
facilities of modern intercourse have made us zealous 
friends. The bulk of our matter will be original; but, 
in order to embrace all the solid information possible, 
we shall, where it is desirable, also extract and quote 
from the best authorities, Above all, it shall be our 
anxious care that not a word or a sentiment shall 
appear in this Journal which the most refined indivi- 
dual may not read aloud in the family circle, or 
which we would not freely introduce to our own 
children. With this assurance—let us now advance 
at once from promise to performance. » Eps. 

Note.—In order to secure all possible space for 
our letter-press, which will be needed to advocate 
the many great causes of social improvement which 
mark the age, and to furnish every variety of matter 
to our readers, we shall print at the back of our illus- 
trations, but shall strike off separate impressions for 
such as may desire it, -which shall be sold-at the most 
reasonable possible price. 
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An Adress 


To THE WORKING CLASSES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, ON THEIR 
DUTY IN THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


My Fetiow Counrrymen,‘ 


The artificial distinctions by which the people of a 
country are divided into different classes, have no rela- 
tion to the capacities and endowments of. our common 
nature. No class is higher or better than another in 
the sense of having more or different sentient, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious faculties. Every property 
by which the human being is distinguished from the 
other creatures of the earth, is possessed alike by rich 
and poor. Wealth can give to the rich man no addi- 
tional powers of this kind, nor can poverty deprive the 
poor man of oneof them. Before these glorious gifts 
with which our common nature is endowed, with which 
all human beings without distinction are enriched, 
and which can be neither added to, nor taken away, the 
little distinctions of man’s creation sink into absolute 
insignificance. 

It is the universal possession of these noble faculties 
by the human race, that makes the gift of human life 
alike a boon to all. It is the exercise of these noble 
faculties on objects appropriate to them, and worthy of 
them, that makes life a boon. It is because these 
faculties, when duly exercised and properly directed, 
strengthen and enlarge with time, that the value of infe 
increases with its duration. In the mere possession of 
the full number of the years that make up the natural 
term of life, there is a larger and a higher boon than is 
apparent at first view. What the natural term of human 
life may be, is, indeed, altogether unknown ; because, 
although one of the characteristics by which man is dis- 
tinguished from other animals is, that he is capable of 
understanding the conditions of his existence, and of 
exerting, within a certain limit, a control over them, 
so as to be able materially to shorten or to prolong the 
actual duration of his life; yet these conditions have 
hitherto been so little regarded, that there is not a 
single example on record of a community in which the 
conditions favourable to life have been present and con- 
stant, and in which the conditions unfavourable to it 
have been excluded, in as complete a degree as is obvi- 
ously practicable. History is full of instances in which 
the successive generations of a people have been swept 
away with extraordinary rapidity; but on no page is 
there to be found the notice of a single nation, in 
ancient or in modern times, the great mass of the 
population of which has attained a high longevity; 
yet it is ‘certain, that a degree of longevity never yet 
witnessed, has always been attainable; because such 
longevity depends on conditions which are now known— 
cqnditions entirely within human control. 

I have said that there is involved in the mere length 
of life @ larger and a higher boon than is apparent 
without reflection. First, because length of life is, in 
general, a tolerably accurate measure of the amount of 
health ; without a e share of which, life is compara- 
tively worthless. The instances are rare in which a 
person attains to old age, who has not enjoyed, at least, 
a moderate share of daily health and vigour. 

ndly, because length of life is a perfectly accurate 
of the amount of enjoyment. Long life is 
incompatible with a condition of constant privation 
and wretchedness. It is one of the beneficences of the 
constitution of our nature, that when the balance of 
happiness is against us, a limit is fixed to our misery 
by its rapid termination in the insensibility of death. 
In the very brevity of.his existence, therefore, a human 
being indicates his own history for evil; the shortness 
of his life is the sure and correct index of the amount 
of his suffering, physical and mental : it is the result, 
the sum total, the aggregate expression of the ills 
endured. . 
Thirdly, because length of life is the protraction of 





that portion of life, and only of that portion of it, in 
which the human being is capable of the greatest 
degree of usefulness. I have elsewhere shown that 
every year by which the term of human life is extended, 
is really added to the period of mature age ; the period 
when the organs of the body have attained their full 
growth, and put forth their full strength ; when the 
physical organization has acquired its utmost perfec- 
tion ; when the senses, the feelings, the emotions, the 
passions, the affections, are in the highest degree acute, 
intense, and varied; when the intellectual faculties, 
comp'etely unfolded and developed, carry on their 
Operations with the greatest vigour, soundness, and 
continuity ; im a word, when the individual is capable 
of communicating, as well as of receiving, the largest 
amount of the highest kind of happiness. 

These considerations give peculiar interest to the 
results of the inquiries recently made into the actual 
duration of life at the present time in our cities, towns, 
and villages. From these inquiries, it appears not only 
that the rate of mortality in the whole of England at the 
present day is deplorably high, but that there is an 
extraordinary excess of mortality over and above what 
is natural, supposing the term at present attainable, to 
be the natural term of human life. The statement of 
this excess presents to the mind an appalling picture. 
From accurate calculations based on the observation of 
carefully recorded facts, it is rendered certain that the 
annual slaughter in England alone, by causes that are 
preventible, by causes that produce only one disease, 
namely, typhus fever, is more than double the loss sus- 
tained by the allied armies in the battle of Waterloo ; 
that 186 persons perish every day in England alone, 
whose lives might be saved; that in one single city, 
namely, Manchester, thirteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two children have perished in seven years 
over and above the mortality natural to mankind. 

It appears, moreover, that the field in which this 
annual slaughter takes place is always and everywhere 
the locality in which you reside, and that it is you and 
your wives and children who are the victims. In some 
instances, in the streets, courts, and alleys in which you 
live, the mortality which afflicts you is nearly double, 
and in others it is quite double that of the inhabitants 
of other streets in the same district, and in adjoining 
districts. While the average age at death of the gentry 
and of professional pewsons and their families is 44, the 
average age at death attained by you and your families 
in many instances, is only 22, just one-half; that is to 
say, comparing your condition with that of professional 
persons, you and your families are deprived of one-half 
of your natural term of life. 

Though the causes by which you and your children 
are thus immolated, are well known ; though they have 
been constantly proclaimed to the public and the govern- 
ment for nearly ten years past ; though their truth is 
universally admitted ; and though it is further admitted 
that the causes in question are removable; yet not only 
has nothing whatever been done to remove them, but 
their operation during this very year has been far more 
fatal than at any period since we have had the means of 
making accurate observations on the subject. Thus 
we are informed by the Registrar-General, that in the 
summer quarter of the present year, TEN THOUSAND LIVES 
have been destroyed in a part only of England, by 
causes which there is every reason to believe may be 
removed ; that in the sueceeding quarter, namely, the 
quarter ending the 30th of September, the number: of 
deaths exceeded the number inthe corresponding quarter 
of last year by FIFTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN ; that is to ray, in the 
very last quarter, upwards of 15.000 persons perished in 
@ part only of England, beyond the mortality of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

From this same report, it appears further, that in 
many of our large towus and populous districts, that is, in 
the places in which you in great numbers carry on your 
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daily toil, the mortality has nearly doubled ; in some it 
has quite doubled, and in others it has actually more 
than doubled; that this is the case among other places 
in Sheffield and Birmingham ; that in Sheffield, for 
example, the number of deaths in the last quarter are 
double those in the corresponding quarter of last year 
and 149 over ; while in Birmingham they are double and 
239 over. 6 : 

“The causes of this high mortality,” says the Regis- 
trar-General, “have been traced to crowded lodgings, 
dirty dwellings, personal uncleanliness, and the concen- 
tration of unhealthy emanations from narrow streets 
without fresh air, water, or sewerage.” 

We are further told by the Registrar-General, that 
“the returns of the past quarter prove that nothing 
effectual has been done to put a stop to the disease, 
suffering, and death, in which so many thousands 
perish; that the improvements, chiefly of a showy, 
superficial, outside character, have not reached the homes 
and habits of the people; and that the consequence is 
that thousands, not only of the children, but of the men 
and women themselves, perish of the diseases formerly 
so fatal for the same reasons in barracks, camps, gaols, 
and ships.” 

For every one of the lives of these 15,000 persons who 
have thus perished during the last quarter, and who 
might have been saved by human agency, those are 
responsible whose proper office it is to interfere and 
endeavour to stay the calamity ; who have the power to 
save, but who will not use it. But their apathy is an 
additional reason why you should rouse yourselves and 
show that you will submit to this dreadful state of things 
no longer. Leta voice come from your streets, lanes, 
alleys, courts, workshops, and houses, that shall startle 
the ear of the public and command the attention of the 
legislature. The time is auspicious for the effort; it is 
a case in which it is right that you should take a part, 
in which you are bound to take a part, in which your 


own interests and the well-being of those most dear to 


you require you to take a part. The Government is 
disposed to espouse yourcause; but narrow,selfish, short- 
sighted interests will be banded against you. . Petition 
both houses of Parliament. Call upon the instructed 
and benevolent men in the legislative body to sustain 
your just claim to protection and assistance. Petition 
Parliament'to give you sewers ; petition Parliament to 
secure to you constant and abundant supplies of water ; 
supplies adequate to the unintermitting and effectual 
cieansing both of your sewers and streets, and which 
will afford you the easy means of substituting uni- 
versally the water-closet for the filthy and the fever- 
generating cesspool: petition Parliament to remove— 
for it is in the power of Parliament universally and 
completely to remove—the sources of ‘poison that 
surround your dwellings, and that disease, suf- 
fering, and death into your homes. Tell them of the 
parish of St. Margaret, in Leicester, with a population 
of 22,000 persons, almost all of whom are artisans, and 
where the average age of death in the whole parish was, 
during the year 1846, only eightecn years; teil them 
that on taking the ages of death in the different streets 
in this parish, it'was found that in those. streets that 
were drained (and there was-not a single street in the 
place properly drained) the average age of death was 
twenty-three and a half years; that in the streets that 
were partially drained it was seventeen and a half years; 
while in the streets that were entirely undrained it was 


only thirteen and a half years. You cannot disclose to | th 


them the suffering you have endured on your beds of 
sickness, and by which ~your wives and children have 
been hurried to their early graves; there is no column 
in the tables of the Registrar-General which can show 
that; but you can tell them that you know, and you 
can remind them that they admit, that by proper 
sanatory regulations, the same duration of life may be 
extended to you and to your families, that is at present 
enjoyed by professional persons; and that it is possible 


‘from the mother’s soul; and around, damp, 








to obtain for the whole of a town population, at least 
such an average duration of life as is already expe- 
rienced in some ‘parts of it. In your workshops, in 
your clubs, in your institutes, obtain signatures to your 
petitions: get every labourer, every artisan, every 
tradesman whom you can influence, to sign petitions. 
Other things must also be done before your condition 
can be rendered prosperous; but this must precede 
every real improvement; the sources of the poison that 
infects the atmosphere you breathe must be dried up 
before you can be healthy, and uncleanliness must’ be 
removed from the exterior of your dwellings before you 
can find or make a Home. 
- I am your friend and servant, 
Sovrnwoop Smirx. 


a 
LIFE’S CONTRASTS ; 


OR, NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 


Tiarrity for man, in accordance with the laws of 
nature, every step trod by the giant Time brings hope 
and amelioration to the many sorrowed generations of 
the earth. False is the creed that says this is not 80 ; 
false is the power, besotted in its strength, that preaches 
hope for some, and not for all; false is the wisdom 
and shallow the thought that take for argument that 
humanity has but one cycle of progress and decay. 
Not so :— 

Or else we question all the great aspects of the light 
of nature; such as promise to the spiritual hearts of 
men a time when they, like the perfected flowers in 
the labour-wrought gardens of the earth, may look 
upwards to the face of thé broad sun with the same 
peace and silent gladness, for not a weed may be 
amongst them to desecrate their great worship of enjoy- 
ment and human right. Or else . 

Upon this New-Year’s Eve, misery, and want, and 
squalor ; ignorance, degradation, and crime, might surely 
and rightly question the happiness, the plenty, and the 
revelry that come within their famished gaze, and ring 
so lustily in their chill and tremulous ear. 

Within this miserable chamber, one from among the 
many thousands round, withers the honest heart,. and 
idly lie the hands of earnest labour: labour so much 
needed ; labour, the commandment of great governing 
nature ; labour, the small price of large enjoyments, that, 
which if it might cheerfully act, would fill this empty 
grate; would send forth the blaze and warmth to cheer. 
around; and place before the wretched father the supper 
table, on which should stand, instead of the pitcher on 
the floor, the down-turned vessel, the broken plate, and 
the old knife—rusty from disuse,—the plentiful supper, 
that, in satisfying the humblest necessities of nature, 
would link them to higher and more exalted principleg. 
Manly thought of life around would share that of good 
from his children as he looked upon them ; womanly 
love and faith have means to. give their si instead 
of brooding in the despairing heart; and children’s 
small pleasures, yet to them so great, live in the dancing 
fire, the sugared cake; the one penny, the gaicty of the 
little pictured book, or the baby's smile. p on ly here 
are gaunt hunger and despair; old age for childhood, 
gathering discontent ill-repressed for manhood _ 

e 
soddened floors, and flu rags. Yet, at this same 
moment, and ata street’s | 3 life’s contrasts, to the un- 
inking, read their great, Luxury and gorgeous- 
ness, splendid rooms, light, warmth, the festive dinner, 
with enough of waste on the plates which the lacqueys 
seornfully clear away, with - eno: red on the 
broad hearths, to feed all within this miserable chamber, 
and send warmth and light around, to rouse the 
current of the freezing blood; here make hearts gay, 
the social graces shine, and show life to be, to the few, 
one long day of gratified and unrestrained luxury. Yet 
are the impulses ‘of our diviner nature given only to 
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these few? No! the same divine spirit that makes the 
wretched mother press the baby to her heart; the same 
that whispers hope through all despair ; the same that 
makesther silently yearn to her husband through all 
the harshness that misery has brought; the same that 
brings contrition, and makes his sorrow greater, is of the 
identical quality and essence with that which fostered by 
plenty expands into the life-signs of words, and smiles, 
and joyousness. Therefore poverty, letting alone that 
it is unjust, is a curse, because it is a bond upon the best 
promptings of our nature ; whilst the extremity of 
thoughtless luxury is equally a curse: it hardens whilst 
it emasculates! What are the causes of this eurse of 
poverty ? 

Ignorance of the great dignity of human labour above 
all else ; ignorance of the laws and rights of labour ; 
and the yet unworked-out tendencies of labour to equalize 
and distribute the wealth it creates. Of the fruits of 
labour the human generations cannot have too large a 
harvest, 

Here, where the taper has died out beside the parish 
coffin, pestilence did its gaunt, grim, silent work. The 
heaped dunghill in the court close at hand; the open 
cesspool; the fetid straw on which the abject wretch 
gasped out his latest breath—alone, but for the starved 
mongrel dog, that, loving him,knewno difference betwixt 
life and death, but the colder he grew crept closer, and 
licked the dying hand. Alone did I say, and disre- 
garded? Yes! But then the curse of disregarded evil 
will not depart with this parish coffin ; but now, on this 
very night the wind that blows, the typnoid, and the 
miasma of the cesspool and the dunghill, ride—Hecate 
like—witches of the storm, and mingling with the per- 
fumes of luxury-brought exotics, become, in heated 
rooms, the very breath of the scornful and disregarding, 
and, as in the hovel, work out their own death-slaughter. 
‘With but a strip of sacking to cast overit, two drunken 
sextons come to bear away the coffin, just as a decrepit 
old man, his rusty black coat held together by many 
a pin, and his hat decorated with a bit of crape, that 
looks as if it has wintered on a garden scarecrow, 
comes limping to the door, whistles the dog, and 
then silently follows the corpse. The church luckily is 
not far off, for it is nearly dark. “ Precious light this 
here un !” says the one drunken sexton to the other, as 
they reach the churchyard; “ don’t think he’d much 
wittles afore he went off, eh, Sammy?” But the solitary 
mourner hears them not; the passing-bell jangles as 
quickly as it can; the young clergyman, called from 
his warm seat beside the vestry fire, rattles over the 
burial service, for he may be too late for the gorgeous 
Cinner that awaits him—and what -is pauper dust com- 
paratively to the choice cut of the turbot, or the heat of 
the rich soup! An atom—the veriest atom that the 
alchymist could weigh. The poor brute, with wistful, 
almost human, eye, looks down into the grave, as if from 
thence will come the kindly voice and the caressing 
hand; but all grows darker and darker; the carth 
begins to rattle on the coffin-lid, and the old man is 
aroused from his drooping posture by being thrust 
aside, the ropes come forth, the shovels go to work, 
and even night now comes to make the oblivion seem 
more terrible. But where nature is there cannot be 
desolation. The dog creeps behind a distant stone, 
ard yet watches with a loving, eye; decrepit age 
thinks of the last kindly word that fell upon his ear; 
and if such instances be absent, yet great nature vindi- 
cates herself by making poor and rich on an equality 
in the shroud. What are the causes here ? 

Still ignorance. Ignorance, that creates such disease 
as that. which struck the pauper down. Ignorance, 
that, in disregard of humanity, degrades its own nature. 
Ignorance, that combines misery and filth, and breeds 
Jrom thence this vice and crime that can revel over the 
same brutal jest beside the grave asin the gin-shop ! 

The wind has veered, rain falls, the sharp clang of the 
clocks rings duller on the ear. Look down the broad 





pavement of this street; see womanly youth and 
beauty, tended by parental love, comes on, clad from 
the rain and wind by priceless care ; or, nestling to the 
whispering lover’s arm, hears nothing of the blast, nor 
feels the rain, in the measureless abstractions of woman’s 
love. Or see this gorgeous carriage, filled with haughty 
beauty, intent upon the conquests of the coming dance ; 
and whose experience of want and misery, and womanly 
temptations, has been confined to the sofa-read Rosa- 
Matilda leaves of the fashionable novel ; do these see the 
naked soddened fect, the dripping hair, the rags that 
flutter with the blast, of this despairing creature swiftly 
coming on, who sees not—hears not—in the desperation 
of her mad imporiunity. 


“ God! what a gulph te A 
Proud beauty, young and worshipp’d, 
And the suicide Magdalene !” 


And yet, whilst the lover's whisper is warm upon the 
ear, before the idol of parental worship is housed, be- 
fore new smiles have beaded on the lips of beauty, the 
frailty of trusting woman has paid the dearest price for 
its large sins. And yet not without a spark from the 
great light apportioned to all humanity—one thought 
of earnest memory to that rereward scene, where faith 
was promised, and whence hope was born. What are 
the causes here of this grim misery ? 

Still ignorance. Ignorance and disregard to the laws 
of organic Nature. Man’s ignorance in weighing the 
beauty and purity of those characteristics which amelio- 
rate and advance his own, by the false price of gold, 
or the pride of circumstance ! 

Here; in this dungeon, where the sullen felon sits, 
waiting society’s senile reformatory law of death by 
the gibbet and the hangman ; there, in that bend of 
his desolate homeward road from the leave-taking, the 
wretched father of the felon sinks down to die, by a 
tenderer mercy than that destined for his son ; we behold 
that which questions the justice of the circumstances 
called fate, that has cursed one hand with terrible biood, 
and brings death upon the winter's waste to the unhonsed, 

Still ignorance. Direful ignorance, which imbru- 
tifies man below the beast; and, what is worse, ignorance 

hargeable upon governmental power, and for which, 
till now, its sole panacea has been the hulks and gibbet, 

Yet whilst these darker pictures fail before the sight, 
Time passes on, and brings the Newer Year. Over the 
squalid chamber sleep has sunk, and Pity, with bright 
hope, paints gaily the many-coloured dreams; for 
poverty has endured innocently, which it ever does 
where the smallest knowledge gives principle to 
nerve the many sorrow-stricken throng, And now the 
splendid scene comes last of all. These revelling in the 
dance ; these beneath the waxen lights, deep in the 
game of chance for money, heed not the hours that, 
stealing on, bring light to all the darker scenes, and 
darkness to all the selfishness, and disregard, and pride, 
that mingle with their own enjoyment—enjoyment not 
pure till it be equalized, and given to all. For the ten- 
dencies of ameliorating Time are not to diminish human 
happiness ; but so to enlarge, that, like the summer air, 
it may be equal, pure, and free, to the whole great bro- 
therhood of man, 

Ring out, therefore, Time, thy advent of the Year. 
One—more justice, as it is the great end of experimental 
law. T'wo, Three, and Four—knowledge, more knowledge, 
as the natural reformatory lawfor evil, Five and Siz— 
advancing honour to labour and its fruits ; faith in the 
great secrets of labour, as they will surely come forth 
fittingly from the womb of nature! Seven and Hight ~ 
the diminishing and dying out of all disease, deformity, 
and crime, by man’s pure government of self,—for 
crime is but disease; disease but ignorance! Nine and 
Ten—the diminishing of cant in every form, and the 
triumph of the true, as the vital principle of moral law ! 
Eleven and T'welve—the birth of Nature in her newer 
Year; and on, and on, man’s glorious progress, and 
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advance to tae laws of Nature, which are those of per- 
fection and of God ! . 

For whilst humanity lingers in the mother’s heart; 
whilst it permeates brutal dis and cruelty around 
the pauper’s grave; whilst in dumb intelligence it 
fashions forth a reverence and grateful worship; whilst 
it gives the last volition to the broken heart of the 
suicide, and surely lightens, in some moment, the 
dastard felon’s gloom, who shall say that this divine 
Quality does not progress with Time itself? Therefore, 
all hail, thou new-born Year! thou year for worship by 
work in this great and eternal cause. §_ SILVERPEN. 


oie. 


Literary Notices 


Lucretia ; or, the Children of Night. By Sm Epwarp 
Butwer Lyrron. London: Saunders and Ottley. 
Tue only valid excuse for guilt is ignorance. The 
criminal who sins against knowledge is tenfold guilty. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, therefore, is guilty of a great 
offence against society, and against his own reputation, 
in the publication of this his last work. Ignorance or in- 
experience he cannot plead. He is not a young man, 
that he should be driven on by the force of a lawless 
imagination ; nor a poor man, that he can plead the 
necessity of getting his bread by any means; nor is he 
ignorant of the nature of right and wrong. He is, on 
the contrary, a man of wealth, station, knowledge, 
leisure, influence, talents ; and he has employed these 
godlike gifts for the most degraded of purposes—that 
of corrupting and inflaming the minds of the young, the 
ardent, and the inexperienced. He tells us that this 
revolting story of crime and cruelty is true. What 
then? Is everything that is true to be trumpeted 
abroad? Are the vile and the sensual to be held aloft 
to the public gaze; and rather than they should not 
be seen, and admired, and gloated on, are they to be 
clothed in all the fascination which genius can give to 
render them alluring and full of riveting interest ? 
Many monstrous and revolting crimes are committed, 
but that is no reason why a man of genius and intellect 
should write three volumes about them. We all know 
that sewers actually exist; that they undermine London ; 
that they lie often beneath happy homes and pleasant 
gardens; but no one, for that reason, thinks of pump- 
ing up their pollution into private houses. It would 
still be impure if it were conveyed through gilded 
pipes into marble basins. So is it with Sir Edward 
ulwer Lytton’s “ Children of the Night.” Not all the 
powers of his genius nor his reputation can make them 
wholesome or refreshing. Like the sewers we have 
been speaking of, they are insalubrious ; a fatal miasma 
breathes through them: Lucretia, in two senses, is 

busy with poison. 

If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not to be reckoned 
as a disciple of the French melo-dramatic school, he 
may now assuredly be placed at the head of a fatally 
Ropglar class of literature—that of the Seven Dials and 

t. Giles’s, For instance, after going down into the 
bloody charnel-house of the “Children of the Night,” 
his readers will be prepared to relish the somewhat 
stronger viands of ‘ Varney the Vampire, the Feast of 
Blood ;” “ The Old House in West Street ;” “ The Bloody 
Murders at the Old Ford,” &. &c. This class of writers, 
hitherto scorned in good society, may now hold up 
their heads, for Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is come 
over to help them, 

clopedia of Facts, Anecdotes, Arguments, 

Lilustrations, in support of the principles of 

manent and universal Peace. By Evwin Paxton 
oop. London: Charles Gilpin. 


Tus is an excellent and avery cheap book; about 
three hundred pages of sound argument on a most im- 
portant subject, for eighteenpence. The cost of three 





quarts of ale, or of half-a-dozen segars, would purchase 
the book ;--we wish we could persuade every thinking 
man, and woman too, of the middle and lower classes, 
to study it well. Listen to what we find in one place 
on Influence in supporting a privileged class or 
monopoly :— 

“The class F saan) ae of the world have grown .out of war. 
There is more feudalism in this day in the Constitution of England 
than men think of: a war-loving people must always be beneath 
the hoof of military despotism ; a greater curse to a country cannot 
be conceived—it is natural that it should be so. In a nation whose 
genera) intelligence is its safeguard and pi jo, intelligence 
will be respected; in a nation whose Lradivg inte) <sis are safeguard 
and protection, trade will be respected; i» a nstion prone to war, 
fencing itself all round with the fort and ihe pike, and relying upon 
the genius of battle for protection, the warrior will be most 
respected. Who in England equals the warrior in honour? Sel- 
dom, oh! how seldom, is the poet or the philosopher knighted or 

ioned, or h d@- with the title of heraldic greatness. It is 
better that it should be so. Sir James Montgomery, Lord William 
Wordsworth, His Grace Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Duke of St. 
James’s, could receive no higher honour from posterity; yet there 
is a meaning in this fact—the Sovereign of the realm is supposed 
to be a soldier; all your dukedoms, earldoms, baronetcies, &c. &c. 
have their origin in the military system. 

“ Monopoly of legislation, monopoly of trade, will be found to be 
children of war. If war were abolished and brought into disrepute, 
and the military man were regarded as a kind of ‘ Jack Ketch,’ as 
he is in China, things would soon return to their natural level. 
How arrived this shameful inequality of property to so alarming a 
height? Whence the appalling oppression of the poor-rate? Whence 
the luxury, the antry, the magnificence of wealth? Whence 
that numerous c. who, though rich, have neither brilliant talents 
nor sublime virtues? Whence the insolence and the usurpation of 
the rich, the legislation of wealth against poverty, and a crowd of dis- 
abilities and evils beneath which man is compelled to labour? If 
we ate as the reason of all these, how easy to prove that, while 
they are the sad fruit of the monster Sin, they are immediately 








. caused by War! How many illustrations might be drawn from our 


Colonial policy! War won the colonies, and war grasps them, and 
the fruits of the victory are in the pockets of the children of war- 
riors; the places of power are awarded to them; for them the 
jewelled tiara, and the ermine robe. Whodoes not perceive in the 
war-system, a plicated inery, set up for the purpose of re- 
taining in idleness the scions of titled warriors, whose names and 
wealth may thus be transmitted to a remote posterity ?” 

With one other extract we will close, again urging it 
upon our readers to buy this cheap eighteen-penny- 
worth of stern, sterling sense, of which we here give 
them but a small sample. ; 


“The natiunal debt of England, says the eloquent Rufus 
Stebbin, in his Oration on ‘Peace, is at present about three thou- 
sand millions of dollars—a debt produced by war; the interest of 
that debt, and the parts of it already liquidated, amount to about 
ten times as much more. And what has England obtained for all 
this mighty outlay of capital? Where shall we look for the benefit 
which she has derived from this incalculable expense? Ask the 
depths of the ocean, and the sunken fleets of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar will answer. She has gained the fame of making her lion 
roar on the vanquished Armada; of ‘letting slip her dogs of war’ 
upon the palmy shores of Hindostan ; of giving Wellington immor- 
tality upun ti.2 plains of Waterloo: and is this all? No! she has 
erected monuments in Westminster Abbey to the greatest butchers 
of our race that ever lived; it has written poverty upon the fore- 
heads of the majority of her labourers; it has crushed the many 
with burdens and taxes to honour the destroyers of our race 
with a name—a name which, if society und d its i 
it ought, would only render its possessor detestable and con- 
temptible. 

“We have only idered the infl of war on national 
prosperity. Infinitely more disastrous is it in its consequences 
upon private, than upon public property; and infinitely more ex- 
tensive. Whole navies can better be sunk in the ocean, than the 

man’s house be burned over his head, by an invading army. 
ars add to national wealth! Wars increase national prosperity! 
Give me the money that has been spent iu war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land upon the globe;—I1 will clothe every man, 
woman, and child, in an attire that kings and queens might be 
proud of; I will build a school-house upon every hill-side, and 
upon every valley in the habitable earth ; I will supply that school- 
house with a competent teacher ; I will build an academy in every 
town, and endow it; 4 coliege in every state, and fill it with able 
professors ; I wil] crown every hill with a Church, consecrated to 
the promulgation of the gospel of peace; I will support in its pulpit 
an able teacher of righteousness ;—so that on every Sabbath 
morning, the chime on one hill should answer to the chime on 
another, round the earth’s broadcircumference, and the voice of 
rayer, and the song of praise should ascend, like an universal halo, 
‘rom earth to heaven; the darkness of ignorance should flee before 
the bright light of the sun of science: Paganism would be crushed 
by the fall of her temples,—skaken to their deep foundations, by 
the voice of Truth; War would no more stalk over the earth, tram 
ling under his giant foot all that is beautiful and lovely beneath the 
sky! This is not fancy; I wish it were: it reflectson men. It is 
the darkest chapter in human depravity, to squander God’s richest 
blessings on passion and lust,” 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S BOOTS. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 


Tuerz is a street in Rome which is called Via della 
Purificazione ; yet nobody can say of it that it is puri- 
fied. It goes up-hill and down-hill ; cabbage-stalks and 
old broken pots lie scattered about it; thesmoke comes 
curling out of the door of the public-house, and the 
lady who lives opposite to me—yes, I cannot help it, 
but it is true—the lady on the opposite side, she shakes 
her sheets every morning out of the window. In this 
street there generally live many foreigners ; this 
year, however, fear of the fever and malignant sickness 
keeps most of them in Naples and Florence. I lived 
quite alone in a great big house ; neither the host nor 
hostess ever slept there at night. 

It was agreat, big, cold house, with a little, wet gar- 
den, in which there grew only one row of peas and a 
half-extinguished gillyflower; and yet, in the very next 
garden, which lay higher, there were hedges of monthly. 
roses, and trees full of yeliow lemons. These last, spite 
of the incessant rain, looked vigorous ; the roses, on the 
contrary, looked as if they had lain for eight days in the 
Bea. 

The evenings were so lonesome in the cold large 
rooms; the black chimney yawning between the win- 
dows, and without were rain and mist. All the doors were 
fastened with locks and iron bolts; but what good 
could that do?’ The wind whistled in a tone sharp 
enough to cut one in two through the cracks in the 
doors; the thin faggots kindled in the chimney, but did 
not send out their warmth very far; the cold stone 
floor, the damp walls, and the lofty ceiling seemed only 
suited 1o the summer season. 

If I would make myself right comfortable, I was 
obliged to put on my travelling fur-boots, my great coat, 
my cloak, and my fur-cap,—yes, and then I could do 
tolerably well. To be sure, the side next the fire was 
half roasted ; but then, in this world, people must learn 
to turn and twist themselves about, and I turned my- 
self like a sunflower. 

The evenings were somewhat long; but then the 
teeth took it into their heads to get up a nervous con- 
cert, and it was extraordinary with what alacrity the 
proposal was accepted. A downright Danish toothache 
cannot compare itself to an Italian one. Here the pain 
played upon the very fangs of the teeth, as if there sate 
a Liszt or a Thalberg at them; now it thundered in 
the foreground, now in the background. There was an 
accordance and strength in the whole thing, which at 
last drove me beside myself. : 

Besides the evening concerts, there were also noctur- 
nal concerts; and during such a one, while the win- 
dows rattled in the storm, and rain poured down in 
torrents, I threw a half-melancholy glance upon my 
night-lamp. My writing implements stood just by, and 
I saw, quite plainly, that the pen was dancing along 
over the paper as if it were guided by an invisible hand ; 
but it was not so; it was guided by its own hand; it 
wrote from dictation ; and who dictated? Yes, it may 
sound incredible, but is the truth for all that. And 
when I say so, people will believe me. It was my boots, 
—my old Co boots — which, being soaked 
through and with rain-water, now had their 
an in the chimney, near tothe red glowing fire. 

hilst I was suffering from toothache, they were suffer- 
ing from dropsy; they dictated their own autobiogra- 
phy, which, as it seems to me, may throw some light 
upon the Italian winter of 1840-41. 


The Boots said,— 
_ “We are two Right and Left Boot. Our 
earliest recollection is of being strongly rubbed overwith 
wax, and after that highly 1 could see myself 
reflected in my brother; my brother could see himself 
reflected in me; we saw that we were only one 
body,—a sort of Caster and Pollux ; a pair of together- 
grown: Siamese, which fate has ordained to live and 





die, to exist, and not to exist, together. We were, both 
of us, native Copenhageners. 

“ The shoemaker's apprentice carried us out into the 
world in his own hands, and this gaye rise to sweet, 
but, alas! false hopes of our destination. The n 
to whom we were thus brought, pulled us on by the 
ears, until we fitted to his legs, and then he went down 
stairs in us. We creaked for joy! When we got out 
of doors it rained—we kept creaking on, however; but 
only for the first day. 

“Ah! there is a great deal of bad weather to go 
through in this world! We were not made for water 
boots, and therefore did not feel happy. No brushing 
ever gave us again the polish of our youth: the polish 
which we possessed when the shoemaker's apprentice 
carried us through the streets in his hand. Who can 
describe our joy, therefore, when we heard it said one 
morning, that we were going into foreign parts! yes, 
were even going to Italy, to that mild, warm country, 
where we should only tread upon marble and classic 
ground ; drink in the sunshine, and, of a certainty, 
recover the brightness of our youth, 

“We set out. Through the longest part of our 
journey we slept in the trunk, and dreamed about the 
warm countries. In the cities or the country, we 


made good use of our eyes: it was, however, bad 
weather, and wet there also as in Denmark. Our soles 
were taken ill of palsy, and in Munich were obliged to 
be taken off, and we had a new pair; but these were 
so well done, that they looked like native soles. 

Alps !’ sighed we ; 


“ ¢QOh, that we were but across the 
‘ there the weather is mild and 

“ We came to the other side of the Alps, but we found 
neither mild nor good weather. It rained and blew; 
and when we trod upon marble, it was so icy-cold, that 
it forced the cold perspiration out of our soles : wherever 
we trod we left behind a’'wet impression. In the even- 
ings, however, it was very amusing when the shoe-boys 
at the hotels collected and numbered the boots and 
shoes ; and we were set among all these foreign com- 
panions, and heard them tell about all the cities where 
they had been. There was once a pair of beautiful, 
red morocco boots, with black ieet,—I think it was in 
Bologna,—that,told us all about their asccnding Vesu- 
vius, where their feet were burnt off with thesubterranean 
heat. Ah ! we could not help longing to die such a death. 

“*Tf we were but across the Apennines! If we were 
but in Rome !’ sighed we. And we came thither; but 
for one week after another have been tramping about 
in nothing but wet and mud. People must see every- 
thing ; and wonderful sights, and rainy weather, never 
come to an end. Not a single warm sunbeam has 
refreshed us ; the cold wind is always whistling round 
us. Oh, Rome! Rome! For the first time, this night 
do we inhale warmth in this blessed chimney corner, 
and we will inhale it till we burst !_ The upper leathers 
are gone already,—nothing remains but the “hind- 
quarters, and they will soon give way. Before, how- 
ever, we die this blessed death, we wish to leave our 
history behind us; and wé wish also that our corpses 
should be taken to Berlin, to repose near to that man 
who had the heart and the courage to describe ‘ Italy 
as it is,—even by the truth-loving Nicolai.” 

And with these words the boots crumbled to pieces. 

All was still: my night-lamp had gone out. I my- 
self slumbered a little; and when towards morning 
I awoke, I found it was alla dream! But when I 
glanced toward the chimney-corner, I saw the boots all 
shrivelled up, standing like mummiés beside the cold 
ashes! I looked at the paper which lay near to my 
lamp—it was gray paper, full of ink spots—the pen 
unquestionably had been over it, but the words had all 
run one into another; however, the pen had written 
the Memoirs of the boots on gray paper. That, however, 
which was legible I copied out; and people will be so 
good as to recollect that it is not P but my boots, 
which make this complaint of La bella Italia. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—JANUARY 


BY WILLIAM 


I propose during the coming year, with the beautiful 
designs of Kaulbach before me, with one of which we 
here present the reader, to trace in perspective some of 
the chief features of each month asit approaches. Being, 
as most of us are, in towns, or in absorbing avécations, 
we are apt to forget what lies, as an offered gift from 
God, like the sunrise, and the free, sweet airs of heaven, 
in the heart of the approaching weeks; but when we 
are duly premonished of these, we shall doubly enjoy 
them, in anticipation and in reality. 

It would seem this year as if Winter would show us 
some of his old characteristics. We have had already a 
sharp specimen of what he can and may do; and if we 
regard the health of society, and of the vegetation, we 
shall not complain if frosts and snows come upon us in 
all that strength and abundance which so many of us 
can remember. Splendid as was the last summer, every 
one who had even a garden knows how unhealthy 
was the vegetation. Never did such universal blight 
infect and curdle up the foliage of fruit trees; never 
was the crop of all kinds of fruit, except grapes, so defi- 
cient ; and never was the fruit itself so affected by in- 
sects. There-can be little doubt but that a good old- 
fashioned winter, with frosts that penetrate deep into 
the soil, and destroy this insect-life, would restore vege- 
tation to its purest vigour, and probably prepare the 
earth to receive the potato into its bosom with a reno- 
vating influence. ; 

But with an old-fashioned winter we shall have most 
imperative need of old-fashioned virtues. The poor of 
England are ill prepared for such a visitation, the poor 
of Ireland far worse. There famine and rags need no 
aggravations of frost. The scene is terrible ; the aspect 
of the nation’s condition is appalling. It will need all 
the wisdom and all the pee <0, of the United King- 
dom to carry through the crisis the wretched popula- 
tion. Here and there, then, with our old-fashioned 
winter, we must open our hearts to an old-fashioned 
hospitality, and sympathy with the suffering. We must 
reflect that, though a kind Providence generally “tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” yet there may come. 
& conjunction of circumstances so peculiar as to require 
sharp agencies at a moment when humanity seems least 

prepared for them. It is for us, then, to put forth 
energies and virtues befitting the occasion. It is for us 


to open our hands, our hearts, our store-rooms, and our 
oe and emulate each other in sheltering and 





strengthening our poorer sisters and brothers during 
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that keen dispensation which is to issue in blessings 
and abundance to us all. If frosts and snows come then, 
let us resolve that active kindness and liberal aid to the 
ill prepared shall come too. Let us pay down cheerfully 
our part of the price which a coming year of health and 
plenty will be so worthy of. With this resolve on our 
parts, we may look to winter without utter apprehension, 
and may even revel in the recollection of those snowy 
scenes of beauty which I find myself years ago thus 
describing in January. 

“ Frost—keen-biting frost, is in the ground ; and in 
the air, a bitter, scythe-edged perforating wind from the 
north,—or, what is worse, from the north-east,—sweeps 
the descending snow along, whirling it from the open 
fields, and driving it against whatever opposes its 
course. People who are obliged to be passing to and 
fro, muffle up their faces, and bow their heads to the 
blast. There is noloitering, no street-gossiping, no 
stopping to make recognition of each other; they 
shuffle along, the most wintry objects of the scene, 
bearing on their fronts the tokens of the storm. Against 
every house, rock, or bank, the snow-drift accumulates. 
It curls over the tops of walls and hedges in fantastic 
wildness, forming often the most perfect curves, resem- 
bling the scrolls of [onic capitals, and showing beneath, 
romantic caves and canopies. Hollow lanes, pits, and 
bogs now become traps for unwary travellers; the snow 
filling them up, and levelling all to one deceitful plain. 
It is a dismal time for the traversers of wide and open 
heaths ; and one of toil and danger to the shepherd in 
mountainous tracts. There the snow falls in amazing 
quantities in the course of a few hours, and, driven by 
the powerful winds of those lofty regions, soon fills up 
the dells and glens to a vast depth, burying the flocks 
and houses too in a briefspace. In some winters, the 
sheep of extensive ranges of country, much cattle, and 
many of the inhabitants, have perished beneath the 
snow-drifts.” 

Such used to be the snows, of late years seldom seen 
in this country, as many believe, from the increase of 
population, and consequently, increased number of 
fires, as well as greater warmth of the whole surface of 
the land from draining, and from the diminution of 
woods. Be that as it may, such winters were once com- 
mon, and are now rare. The skate-makers, and all 
sellers of skates, except fishmongers, complain. Then 
the frost used to continue.commonly till March,and the 
proverb was, that as the days lengthened, the cold 
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strengthened ; and by a bold figure, it was said, that 
January froze the pot over the fire. Yet, spite of this, 
people in the country enjoyed themselves wonderfully. 
There were sliding, skating, shooting, and snow-balling. 
In this country those little sledges represented in our 
vignette, never seem to have prevailed, but abound in 
all countries from Germany to Lapland ; the boys flew, 
and still do fly, down hills on them, with the speed of 
birds and in wonderful delight. Here our country 
population eagerly pursue the wild creatures of the 
fields and forest at this season. The poacher and the 
gamekeeper are equally on the alert; the one to track 
game, the other vermin; and thousands of polecats, 
weasels, stoats, rats, otters, badgers, and similar nightly 
depredators, are traced- to their hiding-places in old 
buildings, banks, and hollow trees, and marked for cer- 
tain destruction, The poacher, particularly on moon- 
light nights, makes hayoc with game. Partridges nestled 
down in a heap on the stubble, are conspicuous objects ; 
and hares, driven for food to gardens and turnip-fields, 
are destroyed by hundreds. Woodpigeons are killed in 
great numbers in cabbage and turnip fields by day; in 
the neighbourhood of great woods where they abound, 
the farmers’ boys set steel traps for them in the snow, 
laying a cabbage-leaf on each trap, to which they fly 
eagerly, and are abundantly captured; and by moon- 
light they are shot in the trees where they roost. Larks 
are shot or taken in nets on the stubbles, and con- 
veyed to London by thousands. 

In such sports do the country people soon forget the 
rigour of the season, and the glow of health and pleasure 
lives in every vein. In towns walking by day isa bracing 
and delightful exercise; but it is with the closing 
evening that in towns and cities, the reign of enjoy- 
ment begins. Then blazes out the bright fire of the 
British hearth; then congregate around it the groups 
from places of business, sons and brothers, and husbands 
bringing the news of the day. Then the wife and sister 


open the piano, and song and gay conversation fill up 


the measure of domestic bliss. Then congregates the 
invited party ; then the theatre and the concert unfold 
their charms, and wonders, and harmonies; and men 
think no more of what weather is without, than of the 
cage of Bajezct, or the conquests of Tamerlane. 

And even in the wintry world without, the soul 
of the coming year bursts through the power of 
frost, and amid the piles of snow, swell buds of the 
future summer, and bloom flowers of rare beauty. It is 
one of the miracles of this world, one of the characteris- 
tics of a wonderful and all good Creator, that He has left 
no season without a witness of His living presence. He 
has planted in the iron depth of winter even the whole 
vegetable life of the future summer. Like the germs 
of faith and hope in the heart of man which can never 
fail, the bud swells on the bough, the corn springs from 
the frozen earth, bearing in them, or at their root, every 
leaf, every flower, every grain and fruit, which are to 
enrich the earth, and sustain the life of the globe. 

It were too long for us here—for in this number we are 
particularly cramped for space—to enumerate all the 
flowers, and coming buds, and insects of January; but 
we may say, that the Helleborus niger, or Christmas 
Rose, expands its handsome white chalice, undaunted 
by the sharpest frosts, and blooms amid overwhelming 
wreaths of snow; and before the month is out comes 
peeping forth that dear favourite, and poetical old friend 
—the snowdrop! The white aconites and the white- 
leaved coltsfoot flower in mild seasons, as well as the 
round-headed cyclamen; and in the house the change- 
able-flowered hydrangea; and the hyacinths in their 
green glasses, are makiag our windows and mantel- 
pieces beautiful. In woods, and hedges, and banks, 
numbers of insects begin to re-commence active life, and 
especially under moss and the bark of trees; and the 
winter moth, and the early moth Cheimatobia vulgaris, 
and Cheimatobia rupicapraria, are already abroad 
on warm noons, about hedges, pales, and old houses. 
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Besides these, every advancing day presents us with 
some fresh and cheering symptom of spring. The 
hedge-sparrow and the thrush begin to sing; the wren 
pipes its perennial lay ; the golden-crested wren is often 
seen; the blackbird whistles, linnets congregate, young 
lambs appear! The house-sparrow, that bold and 
familiar fellow, who has been silent for some time, again 
renews his brisk chirping, and various strange and 
beautiful birds, as the wild swan and the snow-flake, 
visitors from polar regions, are passing to and fro, as 
if they expected a.summons from the invisible spirit of 
nature to retrace their flight to their native countries. 

Such are the attributes of a wintry January—but 
these are now rare, and g green and soft month is our 
more ordinary allotment. Be it what it may, the 
deadness of the year is past, and life and hope and love 
live in it, and call ug to enjoy and bless God, who 
planteth flowers in the very heart of winter, and causes 
the spirit to rejoice in the heart of frost, and sends his 
signs of paternal affection eyen amid his tempests—who 
causes “ The stork to know her appointed time, and the 
crane, and the turtle, and the swallow to observe the 
time of their coming.” 


—~<—- 


PETER WINCH : 
THE MAN WHO ALWAYS HAD A PENNY. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


Ture lived at a little village near Redcar, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire—a village celebrated for its 
east wind and gravelly soil—a poor, but industrious 
labourer, named Peter Winch. He was a strong-boned, 
sinewy man, and stood five feet ten inches. He always 
worked from six in the morning till six at night, summer 
and winter. His usual work was in the limestone quarries 
and gravel-pits ; and sometimes, when work was slack 
there, in consequence of hard frost, or a heavy fall of 
snow, he drove a team, broke stones in the road, carted 
ice for the fishmongers of ‘Redcar, or swept snow and 
chopped dead wood in gardeners’ grounds, while the 
frozen-out gardeners were begging in the town. In one 
way or the othey, Peter Winch always worked twelve 
hours a-day,—often fourteen hours, never less than 
twelve,—and he had done this ever since he was ten 
years old. Hewas now in his forty-eighth year. By dint 
of his constant labours, he had always contrived to live 
with honest independence, as an English labourer 
should. In the very worst seasons, he had never once 
applied to his parish for relief; he always paid his 
way ; never borrowed ; hated to run in debt for the least 
thing ; and, from a feeling of providence in his mind, 
not knowing what might happen in this world, he made 
it a rule never to spend his last penny. 

Peter Winch, when a young man, had often wished 
to be married; but he was always prevented, by being 
unable to see his way, in the matter of bread and 
cheese, and clothing. Young men of the working class 
—and of classes above them too—scarcely ever seemed 
to think, beforehand, of how they should support a wife 
and family. But Peter Winch was a very strange man, 
for a poor man, in this exercise of discretion and com- 
mon sense. “Those above me,” thought Peter Winch, 
“ can afford to be imprudent, and trust to their friends, 
or their good luck ; but a hard-working man, like me, 
has no friends that can help him ; and as for good luck, 
he can never expect it. By wor twelve hours 
a-day, and sometimes fourteen, I have always been able 
to support myself without any obligations, without any 
debts at all,—-in short, to obtain sufficient food, and 
clothing, and lodging, and to stand quite clear with the 
world. But, in doing this, I have been quite unable to 
save a shilling. At this very time I have only a penny 
in my pocket ;—'tis true, I want for nothing, except a 
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wife,—but what a want that 7s’ Yet how can I venture 
upon such a waggon-load of fresh needs, as would be 
sure to follow; such a long string of cares and sleepless 
nights? It makes me have so many thoughts, that 
sometimes there seems enough of them to fill a church. 
And, if Martha Brown had not such pretty eyes, and 
little black curls all round the back of her neck, I cer- 
tainly never would think of it.” 

Peter bought the ring the day after his great soli- 
loquy ; and honest, hard-working, independent, pru- 
dent, poor Peter Winch, was married to Martha Brown. 
It was not done upon the strength of the penny in his 
pocket; he did not deceive himsclf, and knew he was 
acting very imprudently ;—it was the strength of his 
feelings that carried him away. He therefore deter- 
mined to risk al} his future life upon those pretty eyes, 
and little black curls. Nevertheless, Peter had not been 
deficient in sense as to his choice. Martha was a healthy, 
strong, hardworking, cheerful young woman, who would 
rather be a help tian a burden to a working man. She 
was five-and-twenty years of age. Peter Winch was 
thirty. Among the working classes, an unmarried 
man, sound of limb, and of the age of thirty, is almost 
unprecedented. Such a personage as an old bachelor, 
is unknown among the working-classes. With what ease 
does such asentence drop quietly out of the pen; but 
what a world of destitution and misery it involves ! 

Peter, however, had made a good choice. He and his 
wife worked hard, morning, noon, and night, and by 
this means Peter not only paid his way, and supported 
his wife, and three children, without spending his last 
penny, but they would have been happy, and even com- 
fortable, only for a misfortune. It was a misfortune, 
that was sure to bring many others upon them. He 
and his wife had contrived to grind on through life 
pretty well, notwithstanding the three children; but 
there came three more children—and there came the 
measles, and the small-pox, and the hooping-cough ; and 
Martha was often ailing, and could not work, and one 
child broke its leg, and the eldest girl fell down stairs, 
with the baby in her arms; and the doctor came, and an 
unusually cold winter came, and Christmas came—with 
several bills. 

While Peter had been a single man, he never oweda 
penny—his daily work of twelve hours had always 
prevented that. While his wife continued well, and 
strong, and they only had three children, Peter had 
still contrived to pay for everything weekly, so that he 
ran no scores. Now it was quite impossible to help it. 
Besides, he had of late felt unwell himself, and had 
a in his joints, and, once or twice, giddiness in the 

ead. He did not “lay-by,” however, or cease his work 
for a single day; he was too poor to afford to be ill, so 
long as he could stand ; he therefore continued to work 
his twelve hours a day as usual—and sometimes four- 
teen. He often came home so tired that he sank down 
upon the bed unable to take off his clothes. In the 
morning, up before six as usual—and at it again. He 
paid everything as far as he could, and when he came 
to his last penny, he replaced that in his pocket, saying, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘ Well, you do not belong to 
me, because J owe you to the baker and the doctor; but 
I will keep you honestly for them, and pay as soon as 
I can.” And poor Peter Winch did, in a few years, con- 
trive to pay every penny he owed, and keep one over 
for himself. He and his wife made a little joke about 
this fancy of his, about always havinga penny. Peter 
said it made him feel “independent like,” and as if he 
Wus not quite reduced to the last extremity. 

Peter was now in his forty-eighth year; this was 
stated at the commencement of his story, and we 
have thus regularly worked him down to that period. 
From ten years of age he has ground his way through 
life, in gravel-pits, in stone-quarries, on hard roads, 
through winter and summer, and amidst breast-biting 
east winds; driving teams, carting ice, and pottering 
about frozen gardens, twelve and fourteen hours a day; 





never asking any relief from the parish—always paying 
his way, with credit to himself, and being considered 
a pattern for all working men in his parish. As the 
reward of all this, he has always been able to obtain the 
bare means of existence—and to wear the uncommon 
feather in his cap, of having a penny to spare after pay- 
ing for everything. He has had a beautiful time of it ! 
eter Winch was forty-eight. We have said that he 
was a strong-boned, sinewy man; that he had originally 
ossessed an equally strong constitution, the constant 
ard labour of eight-and-thirty years is a suflicient 
proof. However, bone and muscle must wear out as 
well as bricks and mortar; and the strongest constitu- 
tion cannot be expected to set at complete defiance the 
ungenial influences, gravel-pits,east winds, and the variety 
of labours performed by the mortal machinery of poor 
Peter Winch. This man, being now only in what, with 
anything like fair wear and tear, would have been the 
prime of his life and strength, began to display signs 
of a rapid break up. His constitution went first. He 
often felt unwell; he was quite unable to work more 
than six or seven hours in the day; his breath grew 
short. He next found that lifting great weights hurt 
him ; and, somehow, after a few hours carting gravel, he 
actually had pains in his loins and back. One day, 
while carrying a sack of potatoe, he fell down: he could 
give no reason for it. The winters were colder than they 
used to be eight or ten years ago, and he was obliged to 
give up carting ice—he always took such bad colds and 
coughs by standing about with wet feet. Even the 
wind—the east one—seemed to get right into his chest 
under his shirt—he could not make out what was come 
to him. Poor, hard-worked, honest, worn-out daily 
labourer! he did not know that it was premature Old 
Age who had come to him. Somehow he could not 
work as he once did. He would.pause at times, and look 
down upon his feet ; and resume his spade or pick-axe 
with a sigh. 

He was taken ill one afternoon, and unable to leave 
the house next day. As he sat in his chair by the fire, 
being in his forty-ninth year, the light came up to his 
face, and showed that it was all full of deep lines, and 
pits, and hard grains. He looked.like a dry, tanned, 
worn-down old man of ninety. He sat silently in this 
way a few days; he would not send for the doctor; he 
said it was all no use. 

As Peter Winch was unable to work, and as he had 
never been able to lay by money, because of his family, 
and because of his honest payment of his way, and 
because he would never apply to the parish for relief, 
he was now obliged to run into debt; his family could 
not live without doing so. Peter paid away all he had, 
even to his last penny—then began the bills and 
borrowings. He had always held up his head, and had 
never yet applied to the parish; his wife was now obliged 
to apply for out-door relief, and the overseer at the 
workhouse told her that they should be admitted into 
the house. Peter quietly refused to go in; and a few 
days afterwards he died—he had said he knew it was 
all over with him when he parted with his last penny. 
It was not because of parting with it—this would have 
been absurd—he was far too strong-minded a man for 
this; it was because the parting with his very last 

nny marked, in his mind, the final failure of a whole 

ife of unremitting laborious toils and honest endea- 
vours—the only product of which had been the day by 
day, and week by week, means ofexistence, which he had 
worn himself out in earning. All his vitality had been 
exclusively devoted to gravel-pits and roads, and every 
other kind of hard work that fell in his way; and he had 
no timeforthe chance of hismind’s fair growth—notime 
for domestic-affections and a little amusement—no time 
for a quiet communion with his God: his whole phy- 
sical, mental, moral, and spiritual nature had been 
kneaded into dust and clod—such is the result of a 
life—of how many lives! Moreover, Peter Winch was 


& man out of the pale of pity, being in his circum- 
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stances, by reason of his unremitting assiduity, a degree 
above the great majority of his class. He never 
troubled his parish, and he always had a trifle in hand 
(say a penny) beyond his actual and immediate neces- 
sities. Who would pity such a man? 

After his death the parochial authorities, having 
directed that his wife and children should be admitted 
into the workhouse, caused a little wooden board, 
painted white, to be erected over his grave, with the 
following inscription :— 

HERE LIES THE BODY OF PETER WINCH ; 
BORN 1796, prep 1845. 
HE WAS A LABOURER, WHOSE CONSTANT HARD WORK, FROM 
BOYHOOD TO THE END OF HIS LIFE, 

ENABLED HIM TO SUPPORT HIMSELF AND FAMILY 
THROUGHOUT VARIOUS PERIODS OF DOMESTIC TROUBLE, 
WITHOUT ONCE ASKING FOR PAROCHIAL RELIEF; 

TO ACT UNIFORMLY AS AN HONEST, UPRIGHT MAN, 
AND A CHRISTIAN, 

AND ALWAYS TO HAVE MONEY IN HIS PURSE. 

HIS WHOLE LIFE IS AN EXAMPLE FOR ALL WORKING MEN. 
GO YE AND DO LIKEWISE, SO SHALL YE FIND 
YOUR REWARD IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. AMEN. 


Where else, poor, upright, worn-out Christian labourer, 
canst thou hope to find thy reward—a reward more 
worthy of thy noble patience than mere daily bread? 


cael 
PENNY WISDOM. 


BY A MAN OF NO PARTY. 


Pew Series. 


No. 1.—FIRESIDE CHAT. 
New Year's Eve, 1846. 

Ir is to be hoped that by a large portion of the friends 
to whom I wish a happy and thriving New Year, the 
Old one will not have gone out without something of 
a holiday gladness being found room for :—not on the 
a principle announced in Michael Drayton’s 
troll— 

“Let him be merry, merry there ! 

And we'll be merry, merry here! 
For who doth know where we may go 
To be merry, another year?” 
but based on the consciousness that something has been 
gained —something of patience—something of cha- 
rity—something of enlightenment. This, even the busy 
man debarred from sharing in “the cakes and ale” which 
are going round, because he has promised to have his work 
ready for New Year's Day, may feel ;—this, the mourner 
watching by the sick bed may enjoy ; be the spirit of his 
house ever so little festive. The true wisdom of the time 
is genial rather than didactic. The old folks may scold 
the youngsters for three hundred and sixty-four days and 
a half, if the youngsters require such sharp practice ; but 
on New Year's Eve Jet them draw cozily round the 
fireside, while the rest are singing, and “ daffing,” and 
dancing—and we will be of their company ;—leave the 
world’s follies alone until April day (perhaps),—nor vex 
ourselves with thoughts of rambles we can no longer 
take in search of May-dew ;—be contented with the clear, 
comfortable blaze,—warm ourselves with the thoughts of 
the good which is abroad on the earth ;—and hearten 
ourselves into determining, that if St. Sylvester find us 
alive a twelvemonth hence, we shall be able to tell the 
old Sorcerer, that we have done our best to add to the 
quantity thereof. 

One kind soul begins the pleasant gossip with, 
“Well; Mr. Penny Wisdom, have you heard of your 
new relation, Penny Charity?” And, thereupon, I 
prick up my ears; hope that “ ee mentioned 
will turn out an acquisition,” and what “ Penny 
Charity” means. Alms in the streets? Surely not.— 
Relief to the doleful creatures who besiege our doors, 
and too often, it is to be feared, shufile off thence, to the 
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counter of-the gin shopt—O no !—But it has occurred 
to many worthy and active persons, whe cannot bear the 
thoughts of hearths without fire, of beds without 
clothing, of sickness without medicine, in the houses of 
“the desolate and oppressed” at this dark time of year, to 
see what they could gather in pence by way of raising a 
fund for the timely distribution of a few necessaries 
under judicious inspection.—Don’t make e of the 
scheme, till you have heard of such a result as twenty 
pounds gathered by one worthy lady for the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Suppose, instead, you try yourself for 
a week. It has been said that street beggars calculate 
their gains at five shillings a day. You are a less un- 
fortunate mendicant: see fewer people. But if you 
could compass half-a-crown, Cocker will tell you that 
in a month or thirty days, you would have laid up three 
pounds fifteen shillings: and suppose twenty persons 
agreeing to attempt the same sort of thing, there might 
be seventy-five pounds at their disposal. 

Did I hear correctly,—and that old lady in the India 
shawl said something about its being “infra dig.” (pro- 
bably, sir, the only words of Latin she can muster)? 
Well, that depends on “where one puts one’s dig,” as I 
once heard poor Hood say ;—but for those wise persons 
who cannot take a step without an example set, I have 
one with a vengeance. There was a lady, who lived a 
few years since in New Burlington-street (the house is 
now Cocks’ music shop)—a very old lady ; since she wasa 
grown woman in the days of Dr. Johnson, and Mrs.Thrale, 
and “Queeny,” and Burke, and Sheridan, and the rest 
of the set whom Madame D’Arblay describes so charm- 
ingly,—a very clever lady, too; since, in spite of her 
manifold vagaries, and that sort of rudeness which, I 
fear, clever people are too apt to sharpen up as a weapon 
in place of destroying it, all the best men of her time 
were glad to gather round her—and a very whimsical 
lady ; looking like some tiny sprite, with her white hair, 
and white cap, and white satin gown, and white shawl,— 
I mean Lady Cork,—who, with all her rudeness 2nd 
whimsicality, did kind things as well as shabby ones. 
It was untold, how much she gathered in sixpences 
for one object or other. You, being civil, and no dow- 
ager countess—having, moreover, no anecdotes of 
“ Blinking Sam,” or “Marie Antoinette,” gathered 
vivd voce, to beguile your friends withal,—must put up 
with copper: but the precedent is the thing, and now 
you have one; and I hope are duly satisfied by it :—if 
that was your only difficulty ! 

Then as to the audacity of levying a toll upon one’s | 
friends and acquaintances :—why, to be sure, that has 
avery ugly sound. And I confess I think that the 
young gentlewomen who go about in pairs, knocking at 
other people’s doors, begging money for this or the 
other purpose, might possibly be as well occupied at 
home. Nor, while I honour kindly motives as deeply 
as ever did living being, can my Penny Wisdom counte- 
nance those who travel the country dropping tracts: 
“Old Thomas”—“Old Sarah”—“ Contented Jane,” 
and the like, among rude stable-boys at inn-gatcs, 
and by the way-sides. I have seen, painfully often, 
how good intentions, taking such a form, only excite 
vulgar mockery with regard to grave subjects. But, 
as no person in his sound senses would attack the most 
peaceable neighbourhood in quest of pence, I think, all 
fears of “ over-conspicuousness” may subside, and the 
experiment be tried at home until, at least, some rebuft 
show the ambitious suppliant the error of his ways. 
T have in my time seen a rage for bread-seals indulged 
without disastrous consequences to modesty. Some 
persons to this day bewilder their friends by petitioning 
for franks, autographs, etc.—aye, and artists for sketches 
to stick into theiralbums, I once met a lady, who gained 
infinite credit to herself in a country circle, for drivin 
up without letter of recommendation to Abbotsford, 
levelling her album there and then at good-natured 
Sir Walter, and carrying away a page of his hand-writ- 
ing. So that, I think, Propriety’s Prize Pink itself need 
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not feel “rumpled” at the idea of “a person” asking 
“a person” for—a penny! At all events, I shall not 
he frowned aside when the young people come, as dan- 
gerous—“a man who has such odd notions!” So ere 
we quit the subject, I will even once again say, “ Re- 
member all ye who distribute and minister to those who 
have less than yourselves, that Charity is no affair of 
sympathy and antipathy, of sentimentality seeking 
repayment in gratitude—but of justice to the most in- 
digent, and mercy to the most thankless.” 

At this point a very silent person in the opposite 
chimney-nook, who has the reputation, like Dickens’ Mr. 
Nadgett, of being a remorseless letter-writer, stretches 
out his hand as the loving cup goes round, and opening 
a mouth, not unlike the slit of a post-office, saith, “As we 
are upon the question of Penny Beneficence, I propose 
to drink Mr. Resland Hill’s health and happiness in 
his new appointment.” Well said, and right well done ! 
Surely that was one of the Old Year’s good deeds! 
What a last for ——’s collection of parliamentary 
franks, would be the autograph letter which announced 
to Master Rowland his appointment! I remember, 
when the scheme first broke out, dining in a party, the 
united ages of whose members must have amounted to 
some nine hundred years, and from whom it was fair to 
expect much gold and silver (if not copper) wisdom. 
How they despised the notion of it! How they mathe- 
matically proved it to be impossible! How they fore- 
told ruin to the revenue! and how, on my lifting up 
my voice—let me own, out of contradiction, as much as 
conviction—to say a word in its behalf ;—a snappish- 
looking personage, with a claw rather than a nose on the 
centre of his thin red face, demolished me, it was 
thought, and settled the question, by his sharp, “I sup- 

se, Sir, you are a writing-master !” I wonder whether 

r. Snow remembers his pleasantry, this New Year's 
Eve; or whether, having given over England’s prospe- 
rity to wreck and ruin, he is somewhere “over the water” 
inquest of exclusiveness. difficult intercourse, and high 
prices ! : 

Here a middle-aged gentleman, buttoned up to the 
chin in a tight navy blue coat, (which makes some one 
whisperingly ask if his name be not “ Waghorn,”)—and 
who, though sitting among the elders, seems to have 
life enough to bounce up the chimney, if he and his 
chair once parted company—starts the question, apropos 
of intercourse, “ where must one go now-a-days, among 
civilized people (Mr. Snow not being expected to put up 
with idclators) if one wants to be out of the reach of rail- 
ways?”’—“ A very threadbare inquiry,” mumbles some 
testy soul, dissatisfied because he himself is not talking. 
Mr. Pinchbeck’s observation is in itself no bad testimony 
to the strides we are making in Penny Wisdom ! Where 
was his threadbare topic twenty years ago? “A scheme 
which looked very well on paper, but which would 
break down in the working.”—“ A speculation which 
would ruin every one that looked at it."—“ A manner 
of conveyance which would only do for short distances 
—or long ones” --no matter which ! “An unjust spoiling 
of the wearers of boxcoats.”—“ A final destruction of the 
race ofshorses.”—* A system of wholesale massacre of pas- 
sengers.”—“A wicked device of The -——!” Yes, this was 
said and preached, by good, timid souls; whose minds 
had not got beyond the orthodoxy of pad and pillion, in 
travelling from pulpit to pulpit. But that a simple 
seore of years aaou. have already fossilized this igno- 


rance, and prejudice, aid folly, to the point that we 
seem absolutely wasting time over obsolete common- 
laces, in the bare allusion to it !—and that we should 
now hearing of labourers carried miles to their day's 
work for a pose: of families enabled to live out of 


the close alley and the noisome lane, where their trade 
must be carried on, in cheap and healthy situations, 
where the back door shall open out into a field, or 
upon a common—to say nothing of Italy, wakened 
out of her dream in the sun,—of Austria, compelled to 
‘let in light’ by the appeal to her pockets, which even 





absolution and diplomacy cannot resist—if these be 
threadbare truths, there is in their antiquity also a 
poem, to which every new day is adding a new incident 
-—a-new image—a new stanza ! 

“ Penny poetry,” puts in the saucy voice of one who 
has broken away from “Sir Roger de Coverley,” and 
looking over the gray heads, tries to disturb the conver- 
sation, more out of mirth than malice.—“And why not ?” 
—“Ido not suppose that Homer's ballads were much 
better, in their day, than penny poetry !”"—“Go your 
ways back to your partner, child.”—On which a thin gen- 
tleman,—who is supposed to be an author, ruefully 
remarks “that there is no need to make the profession 
worse than it is already;”—andone of the company, tired 
of all this prosing, or wishing it may be to please the 
dejected rhymster, asks him, “if he can’t remember 
something—something of his own: to fill up the time 
pleasantly, till the clock strikes.” The thin gentleman 
with bamboo-coloured eyelashes desires nothing better : 
—and the tight active man in blue finding sitting still 
“cold work,” is out of his chair, and in the middle of 
the dance, with a partner, “ who can’t bear people re- 
peating their own things,”—ere the Penny Poet's throat 
is cleared and the following carol begun :— 


A NEW YEAR’S CHIME. 


Come, rouse up! ye heard the chimes, 
Crouch not o’er the dwindling fire, 
Murmuring of those by-gone times 
When did Youth aspire! 
Know ye not a babe is born 
By a parted monarch’s bier ; 
Lay him to his grandsires worn, 
Pale Old Year! 


Turnand see! A glorious star 
O’er the infant’s cradle beams ; 
Peace from mad and wasting war 
For Ambition’s schemes. 
Hark! a rebeck kind and jolly ! 
Warm good-will with pleasant cheer, 
Shouting, ‘‘ Justice for the lowly, 
Good New Year!” 


What! so mute? If Hope is heard, 
Memory, too, will claim her part. 
Joy is never nobly stirred 
But a tear will start! 
’Mid the mates we still retain 
Thoughts of parted ones, mor: dear, 
Deepen thy funereal strain, 
Dark Old Year! 


Pledge the valiant, who have passed 
Through the fire, the wind, the wave ; 
Lost to life—now standing fast 
Where no tempests rave. 
Here’s to heads that slumber low,— 
Hearts that knew nor fraud, nor fear: 
Ah! thy path was traced in woe, 
Stern Old Year! 


Pledge the patient, who are left 
For their struggle ’mid the crowd ; 
Spite of hearts with anguish cleft ; 
Spite of sinews bowed. 
Here’s to serip!—and here’s to staff! 
Hopeful ’prentice !—palmer sere! 
Cheer their labours with thy laugh— 
Blithe New.Year't 


Once again—the stream runs slack— 
Here’s our task anew begun! ; 
Ne’er may honest hearts shrink back 
Weary of the sun. 
Give us, as our days grow few, 
Courage bolder—truth more clear; 
Skill to plan, and strength to do: 
Brave New Year! 


By this time the clock is striking; and the window 
is opened to let in the New Year; and we are solemn 
though gay, and gay though solemn ; and in no humour 
for more fireside chat, while.we bid cach other good 
night, and good morning ! 


—~p— 
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7 7 Far out at sea—the sun was high 
UYRICS OF LIFTS While veered the wind and fied the sail,— 
BY MARY HOWITT. We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful a, 
Far out at sea. 


The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 

No. I.—rTH8 CHILDREN. Settled awhile upon the mast, 

Then flutter’d o’er the waters blue. 


New Series. 


Baavtirvut the children’s faces ! 
Spite of all that mars and sears : Above, there gleam’d the boundless sky ; 

To my inmost heart appealing ; Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 

Calling forth love's tenderest feeling ; Between them danced the butterfly, 
Steeping all my soul with tears. , The spirit-life in this vast scene. 


Away he sped with shimmering glee !3 
Dim, indistinct—now seen—now gone. 
Night comes, with wind and rain,—and he 
No more will dance before the Morn. 


Eloquent the children’s faces— 
Poverty’s lean look, which saith, 
Save us! save us! woe surrounds us ; 
Little knowledge sore confounds us : 

Life is but a lingering death ! He dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 
Perhaps not sooner, nor worse crossed ; 
Give us light amid our darkness ; And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 

Let us know the good from ill ; A larger life and hope, though lost 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; Far out at sea ! 

Love us, lead us, show us kindness— 

You can make us what you will. _ 


We are — 3; We are coe , THE WINTER TIME. 

We would learn, if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that ce towards duty ; i ies aie i payee 
We have minds alive to beauty ; Tuis is now the winter time, 

Souls that any heights can reach ! My merry gentlemen ! 

Yule logs are burning in your hall ; 
Raise us by your Christian knowledge : Fair forms are cireling in the ball ; 

Consecrate.to man our powers ; And cups are filled with purple wine, 

Let us take our proper station ; To aid the pudding and the chine. 
We, the rising generation, . . This is now the winter time : 

Let us stamp the age as ours ! Remember gentles, then, : 
That none shall starve while you shall dine; 
We shall be what you will make us :— That none shall thirst who grow the vine; 

Make us wise, and make us good ! Yet give no alms in mean award, 

Make us strong for time of trial ; But spread the just, the well-earned board. 
each us temperance, self-denial, This is now the winter time, 

Patience, kindness, fortitude ! My noble gentlemen ! 


This is now the winter time, 
My reverend clergymen ! 

Christ came to save in winter time, 
And not in summer's sultry prime ; 
And He your pattern sure must be 
When glows with red the holly tree. 
We are thousands—many thousands’! This is now the winter time : 

Every day our ranks increase ; Remember, clerks all, then, 
Let us march beneath your banner, That Christ, in winter, came to save, 
We, the legion of true honour, Not only souls, but bodies brave : 

Combating for Jove and peace ! The bread His body, and the wine 
His bleod: then spread the feast divine. 
Train us! try us ! days slide onward, This is now the winter time, 

They ean ne'er be ours again : My Christian clergymen ! 
Saye us, save ! from our undoing ! ! i 
Save from ignorance and ruin ; This is now the winter time, ? 


Make us worthy to be men ! My honest working men !! 
“ Weave truth with trust,” ye weavers, then ; 


Send us to our weeping mothers, And “ draw straight furrows,” farming men ; 
Angel-stamped in heart and brow ! ‘And with good grace, and no hard knocks, 
We may be our fathers’ teachers : Take justice for a Christmas-box. 
We may be the mightiest preachers, This is now the winter time: 
In the day that dawneth now ! Remember, workers, then, 
That none should starve while others have; 
Such the children’s mute appealing, That Christ in winter cdme to save ; 
All my inmost soul was stirred ; And, but in no alms-taking way, 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, Accept your rights on New Year's Day! 
When a cry, like summer's gladness, This is now the winter time, 
Said, “The children’s prayer is heard !’ My gallant working men ! 


Look into our childish faces ; 
See ye not our willing hearts ? 

Only love us—only lead us ; 

Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our parts. | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


[OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


“In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion 
on any matter of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide 
public opinion, as every honest journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions 
of others of all classes—be they rich or poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 
work For all, and we desire to work wiTH all,—Eps. 


Tue Weexty Recorp of Howitt’s Journal ought to 
be, and we trust will prove to be, perhaps the most 
important pees of it. -In it, in a condensed form, 
we shall endeavour to deal with the varied passages and 
topics of the time. Longer articles upon any matter 
introduced here will, from time to time, appear in the 
general pages of the Journal ; but here every fact and 
question of social improvement, of redress of social evils, 
of encouragement to public good, may again and again 
present itself ina summary shape. It is the glorious 
feature of our age that it is the age of progression ; that 
Christianity, in the heart of civilization, now moves 
obviously and speaks audibly; that the spirit of war 
and of oppression is dying out before the spirit of gene- 
ral intelligence, and of what may now, without a fear 
of a burlesque turn, be seriously calledthe Majesty of the 
People. That majesty consists in the patience of the 
people under suffering; in the industry of the people 
in educating themselves ; in the zeal of the people in 
cooperating in every object which has for its aim 
the extermination of cruelty, the eradication of vice, 
the union of numbers for the continuance and esta- 
blishment of great public virtues. Peace, Temperance ; 
the Extension of Schools and Libraries; the Early 
Closing of Shops; the Abolition of Slavery; the Eleva- 
tion of Women in the scale of intelligence and comfort ; 
the opening of Athenzeums, and Literary Institutions, 
where the industrious classes can find, in their 
few leisure hours, at once relaxation and mental 
growth ; the defence, and reform, and rescue of 
the unhappy victims of seduction; the Protection of 
the young in mines and factories; the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death: in all these, and a host of other 
questions, all they who mix privately with, and address 
publicly the people, know how instantly, how cordially, 
nay, how rapturously, they respond and cooperate. 
They are alive to these great questions as rights, they 
feel them as sympathies, Where their own personal 
interests are directly involved in them, they are prompt, 
firm, but patient; where they affect the interests of 
others, and perhaps distant sections only of their class, 
they are not the less, nay, they are, in fact, still more 
zeaious in their demands, and impetuous in the ex- 
pression of their wishes. This is a noble ground to 
work upon; with this we are sure of the rapid and 
triumphant career of the cause of man. 

But this is not the only source of encouragement. 
The same spirit has breathed its influence into every 
other class. The prime minister of the conservative 
section goes out of office, announcing that Public Opi- 
nion is the ruler of England. The prime miuister of 
the moderate reformers comes in, declaring that the 
three paramount questions for the consideration of the 
British Legislature, are Ireland, National Education, 
and Sanatory Reform. This is a grand announce- 
ment on the part of both regnant parties of the political 
world, that a new day has not merely dawned, but has 
arisen. That the day is past when war and taxation 





We 


come when peace and all its improvements must occupy 
statesmen as their main labour. Is this no new thing, 
U spirits of Henry VIII. of Pitt and Castlereagh ? Is there 
not another new world discovered since your time? 
Has not a second Columbus steered his adventurous 
barks into a new ocean—the New Pacific—and laid open 
a new land, the Zerra Incognita, after which all ages 
and sages, all prophets and poets, have sighed? <A land 
where the Palm grows; where the Tree of Knowledge 
is indigenous ; where the dove of affection broods in the 
branches, and where the spirits of just men made perfect, 
do not wait for the putting off of their terrene garments 
for their perfecting ? rt 4 

And then see how many of these glorified inhabitants 
are already walking about in this new and great region. 
How thickly stand there now the spiritual descendants 
of Hampden and Pym, of Marvell and of Falkland, of 
Howard,and Mrs. Fry, of Brainard and Elliott; of Raikes 
and Lancaster! What city and what village has not 
now its self-devoted labourers for the public good? What 
placé has not its Cobdens, and Brights, and Foxes, te 
break down monopolies; its George Thompsons, its 
Garrisons, and its Burritts, to denounce slavery, and pro- 
claim peace; its Father Mathews to exhort to Temper- 
ance ; Ashleys and Southwood Smiths, to insist on better 
houses and domestic conveniences, on more health and 
more life to the poor? In every class, and in every 
quarter, we are not beginning to feel, but feeling 
strongly that we must no longer live for ourselves, but 
for our kind. The divine precept of the Divine Rege- 
nerator is becoming the precept of social philosophy 
and the law of nations, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

If we were to enumerate only the catalogue of the 
insticutions raised and maintained by the Love-thy 
neighbour principle in England, it would fill the re- 
mainder of the columns of this Record; if we could 
call forth all the soldiers and the Amazonian ones too 
of the great army of peace and improvement, which 
under many colours and in many cohorts exists in 
England, it would be the greatest army that ever 
marched on the bosom of the earth. In this army we 
aspire only to the rank of humble but zealous pioneers. 
We care not who commands, or under what banner or 
party device who marches; be they only bent on alle- 
viating wretchedness, advancing knowledge, and anni- 
hilating ignorance and bitterness, for them we will 
wield the axe or spade of preparation, and in the 
zealous corps of our fellows cut through the thorny woods 
of error, or pave the path of truth over the morasses of 
delusion. 

So far as our space allows we shall, in short, endea- 
vour to notice every new step in the universal progress, 
whoever makes it; and we shall, as far as possible, not 
only notice what is just past, but shall cast the shadow 
of coming events before ; or in plain terms, announce 
the approach of particularly important and interesting 
meetings and measures. Let the humblest open his 
‘heart to us if he think he has but a mite to cast into 


were the .only topics of moment, and that the day is | the great treasury of human blessing ; let the highest 
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and wisest philanthropist give us his views and his 
thoughts, for they are not for us but for all. 

Subscription of the Society of Friends for the Starv- 
ing Irish.—The Society of Friends, ever foremost.in-the 
march of benevolence, are setting a splendid example 
to the English public in behalf of the destitute in 
Ireland. They have already raised amongst their 
leading members about 12,000/. and there is little 
doubt but that the subscription will amount to 20,0007. 

Destitution in the Highlands of Scotland, appears to 
be nearly as general as it is in Ireland, and its imme- 
diate cause, the failure of the potato crop. ‘ At a public 
meeting held in Edinburgh to propose a subscription 
for the relief of the sufferers, it was stated, “ that there 
were 350,000 individuals deprived of their usual means 
of support; 200,000 requiring immediate assistance, 
and if not assisted, they would have to become paupers. 
But there were 130,000 requiring food immediately, to 
prevent them from dying of starvation.” 

This appeal also has been nobly responded to both in 
Scotland and London. 

It is noi now the time to go into the entire causes of 
this state of distress both in Ireland and the Highlands ; 
the first and imperative thing is to relieve it. But it 
will be necessary to press, in the next place, on the 
government and the public, that the fauit lies deeper 
than in the season. The races of Ireland and the High- 
lands are akin, and their treatment has been akin. 
There is something wrong in the tenure of land, in 
the treatment of the population by the landholders, 
which will want well investigating, and some grand and 
lasting remedy applying, if, with every inauspicious 
season, we do not mean to expose so large a mass of our 
fellow-men to the like evils. 

In early numbers of the Journal we intend to draw 
attention to this important question, as well as to the 
treatment of the poor in our workhouses. 

Mr. Dempster, the American vocalist—The United 
States of America continue to send us over not ‘only 
cotton and flour, but rich contributions to our means of 
entertainment. There is something in the character of 
these contributions that is extremely gratifying ;—a 
native simplicity, a spirit of pure intellect and poetry, 
which come like a breeze from a transatlantic forest, 
like a sudden view of a far-western champaign, or the 
rolling strength of one of their great rivers. There are 
those who go to witness the power and passion of Miss 
Cushman, who ae that she has not softness and 
finish enough for them; there are those who listened 
to the Hutchinsons who exclaimed, “‘ Oh, there is no 
science there !” there will be those who will go to listen 
to Mr. Dempster, who will make the wonderful discovery 
that he is not Tamburini, or Lablache. We should be 
sorry to find that Miss Cushman, or the Hutchinsons, 
or Mr. Dempster, were anything but what they are. 
They are representatives of the best portion of 
American artists. They make no pretensions to the 
superb accomplishment of Europe ; they do not carry 
coals to Newcastle all the way from the Aileghanies ; 
they do not bring the finest quavers from Alabama, or 
the most long-drawn or high-soaring flights of song 
from Buffalo. They know better. They bring us that 
which we need, and not that which we do not need,— 
soul, and thought, and simple truth, and a sentiment 
deep and pure as the springs of their forest hills. We 
have heard a great deal from our travellers of the 
conceit, and the’cute impertinence of Americans; how 
delightful is it then to find in all the parties just named 
the very opposite of those qualities. To find, as we do, 
such true simplicity, such genuine worth, and so natural 
@ possession of the noblest poetic temperament. In 
them we discover the total absence of that worldly 
knowingness which so much repels us in actors and 

rs who have lived too much amongst the crowds 
and the lamp smoke of London. There is a delightful 
freshness about them; a love of the beautiful and the 
noble, which gives a charm to their acting or their 


singing, which we fail to feel in many others of far 
higher pretension. Weare becoming fastidious towards 
art without sentiment ; we long for the earnest expres- 
sion of the true, the beautiful, and- the. tender ; and 
seem it a singular assertion, as it may, we can perceive 
already, that the entertainments of Mr. Dempster will 
be marked by the presence of that portion of the public 
who possess a high and pure taste, rather than by that 
of the ordinary worshippers of the names in. vogue. 
We have had the pleasure to be present at the two con- 
certs already given by him at the Princess’s Concert 
Room, and ‘his second was not.only extremely well 
‘attended, but by an audience which showed a true and 
rapturous appreciation of the beauty and the soul of the 
performance. The music is wholly of Mr. Dempster’s 
composition; the “ May Queen,” by Alfred Tennyson, 
and others sung by the Hutchinsons, being from his 
hand. Amongst his most beautiful songs, we would 
mention the “ Indian’s Lament,” the words*by Eliza 
Cook ; “John Anderson my Jo;” the “ Blind Boy ;” 
and Tennyson’s “ May Queen,” a splendid cantata in 
three parts. We have also had the pleasure of hearing 
in private the “ Dying Child,” one of Mrs. Howitt’s 
“ Lyrics of Life,” to which he has composed one of the 
most thrilling, and .we will venture to say, sublime 
melodies which we ever heard. We foresee for Mr. 
Dempster a great popularity with the true lovers of 
genuine music. 

The Editors are happy to announce that they have 
secured the able assistance of the following eminent 
writers :— 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 


DR. HODGSON, (Liverpool.) 
SEN, (Copenha. ORNE. 


gen.) R. H. Hi 

PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of | RICHARD HOWITT. 

Festus.) LEIGH HUNT. 
GOODWYN BARMBY. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
MISS BREMER, (Stockholm.) . LEE, 
DR. BOWRING. J.R. 
MRS. CHILD, (New York.) , 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. MISS PARDOE. 
ABEL PAYNTER. 
SILVERPEN; (of Jerrold’s Ma- 


grane.) . . 
DR. SMILES, (Leeds.) ‘*. 
DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 
ALARIC A. WATTS. +: 
WHITTIER, (The American 


Poet.) » 


EBENEZER ELLIOT. 

W. J. FOX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 

FERDINAND FREILI- 
GRATH. 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 

William Howitt will shortly commence in this 

Journal Articles of great social importance, such as his 

Letters on Labour. Amongst the earliest of these will be 

Lerrers To THE Meronants AND Mecuanics or ENGLAND 

ON THE REAL IMPORTANCE OF InpIA To THIS CounTRY. 
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